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THE LAST HOUR. 

They came to bear his corpse away — 
Before her grim and stark it lay. 
With blood besprent from shield to crest, 
And five wounds open in the breast. 

They said to her, " The grave is made 
Wherein your lover must be laid, 
And you nor we have time to spare, 
Unless we seek his fate to share." 

She answered, " Yet a little space 
Give me to look upon his face : 
Until this final hour be sped 
Leave me alone here with my dead." 

They turned away, those stem-faced men. 
And left her to her watch again ; 
Nor stifled sob, nor whispered word. 
Henceforth the woful stillness stirred. 

Outside the window, droning bees 
Hummed drowsily about the trees ; 
'I°he hot sun blazed along the sky. 
The wandering wind crept idly by. 

It shook the sweetnesS and the bloom 
From trailing vines across the room ; 
One white leaf fluttered down to rest. 
And turned to crimson, on his breast. 

She, kneeling by the awful bier, 
Made no lament, and shed no tear ; 
But the dumb anguish in her eyes 
Might have compelled the dead to rise. 

Could any yearning look or speech 
Avail, alas I the dead to reach 7 — 
And the still lips that made no moan 
Were pale as lips are, cut in stone. 

,His head within her arms' embrace, 
Her check laid close against his face. 
And, all its silken lengths unbound, 
Her dark hair streaming to the ground, — 

So clung she silently and fast. 
As one by one the moments passed, 
And with the passing hour once more, 
Her brothers entered at the door. 

For, marching downward through the land. 
There came apace a hostile band. 
And he who met its lawless horde 
Might choose his death by fire or sword. 

Brief time remained for funeral rite 
When need like this arose for flight. 
So they approacfied, full sore at heart. 
To break that last embrace apart. 

And one — the tenderest — at her ear. 
Spoke soothing words of love and cheer ; 
But won no answer. Mute as clay 
And moveless at his voice she lay. 

Then, with a sudden, vague alarm. 
He touched her cheek, he raised her arm : — 
The arm dropt lifeless from liis hold, 
The cheek already had turned cold I 

The grave they hollowed out for one 
Held two before the day was done. 
Around it rang the battle din. 
The lovers slept at peace within> 

— Mary E. Bradley. 



THE TWO ARTISTS. 



In a dirty and gloomy lane of Seville, there stood 
an old building that had undergone so many altera- 
tions by subtractions and additions, that could any 
of the workmen engaged in its original construction 
be aroused from that sleep that " knows no waking," 
they would find it difficult to recognize it in any one 
particular. 

This building was erected over a century before 
the date of our story, 1616, and may be described as 
a two-story-and-attic brick house, containing a cel- 
lar, a ground floor, a second story, and a garret. The 
design of its elevation was peculiarly its own, and, in- 
deed, this old mansion was considered by the people 
the most remarkable building in all Seville, as many 
incidents of a strange character had been connected 
with its history, and now served as a sort of story- 



book of the most wild and marvelous description. 
The door of the mansion was comparatively nar- 
row, with a heavy stone lintel, which in its broken 
state showed the remnant carving that originally 
might have been meant for the coat-of-arms of its 
first owner. After ascending the first flight of stairs, 
you came- to a landing at the back part of the build- 
ing, where stood a ladder that passed up through a 
scuttle which conducted you to the garret floor, 
lighted by two dormer-windows overlooking the 
street. 

Any one, on first entering this sort of cockloft, 
would be as much struck with its singular arrange- 
ment as with the outside of the edifice ; but your in- 
terest was still more excited when you discovered 
this wretched' place to be the studio of an artist. 

Everything was in a state of disorder; cobwebs, 
thickened with dust, hung in heavy festoons in the 
corners and from the rafters, while here and there 
could be seen standing around panels in preparation 
for paintings, some with finished and others with un- 
finished studies of figures and landscapes ; over in 
one corner stood a large old oaken arm-chair, from 
which hung a Grecian costume, with one sleeve 
dangling in an earthen basin containing dirty water 
and serving as a vessel for the artist to wash his 
brushes in; on the opposite side of the room, slung 
with bits of rope from the wall, were three or four 
boards, intended for a sort of book-case, on the 
shelves of which rested some volumes of poetry, the 
works of Alberto Durero, Basalio, and Daniel Bar- 
baro, with others of like character. 

Near the centre of the room, and almost opposite 
the window, with the lower part "covered with bits 
of paper and old cloth, for the purpose of proper 
arrangement of light, stood the painter's easel, hold- 
ing a canvas, on which was commenced the portrait 
of a beggar-boy, while at a proper distance upon the 
floor sat the subject himself, with a face full of the 
most brilliant color, eyes sparkling with vivacity, and 
an expression of mirth so strongly developed as to 
make it almost impossible for the beholder to keep 
from laughing. At a little distance from the easel 
stood the artist, a youth of not more than nineteen 
years. His dress gave ample evidence of personal 
neglect, which manifestly arose more from an over- 
devotion to his profession than from a natural want 
of personal refinement. His face possessed stronger 
marks of intellectuality than of beauty. His dark 
hair clustered around his brunette forehead, finely 
relieving his rich brown eyes that nervously moved 
alternately from the boy to the canvas. After one 
or two strides backward and forward, as if in deep 
study of his picture, he dipped his brush into the 
color on his palette, and then placed a touch upon 
that portion of the face where he desired to repre- 
sent reflected light produced upon the boy's cheek 
by a piece of bright yellow drapery that had been 
flung across his shoulder for eflfect. 

Evidently the last effort had failed, equally with 
previous attempts in this one particular, to produce 
the effect of reflected light. He tried, until at last, 
vexed, uncontrollable, with a nervous twitch of his 
strong arm, he flung his brush at the picture, which, 
in sweeping across the face still wet with color, made 
an outline in the form of a rainbow. Staggering, he 
sank back into the old arm-chair, with the exclama- 
tion, " By St. lago, I cannot paint ! It is not in the 
power of human genius to produce those incompar- 
able tints!" Resting his head against the back of 
the chair, he remained as motionless as if dead. 

This extraordinary conduct of the artist seemed to 
have little or no effect upon the boy who was sitting 
for the study. He ■ looked pleased, rather, than 
otherwise, and after a while, observing no signs of 
motion on the part of his master, he quietly took 
from his bosom a bit of brown bread, and fell to his 
repast with as much gusto as an epicurean of the 
most refreshing daintiness. 

Still, the artist did not move. The boy becoming 
wearied, and observing the long shadows of evening 
throwing their gray gloom over the quiet room, 
stealthily made his way across the apartment, when, 
just as he was' about to disappear through the scut- 
tle-hole, he discovered that he had left his cap be- 
hind. Like a cat on all-fours, he noiselessly crept to 
the easel, where, grasping his cap, he then as silently 
returned, and made his exit in triumph, for he dreaded 
another half-hour sitting which he must endure had 
his master discovered him. 

The artist passed a restless night, but as the first 
purple rays of the morn fell through some of the 
broken places in the roof of his apartment, spotting 



the wall, here and there, with splashes of rich, warm 
color from the newly set palette of old Sol, he has- 
tily rose from his couch, and adjusting his brown 
slouch hat, with its broken plume of drab and blue 
color, and a dark cloak thrown about his shoulders 
in the picturesque style so peculiar to all artists, he 
immediately left his room to seek the refreshing air 
of fair Aurora's new-made morn. After sauntering 
along for a while, turning into one street and another, 
at last reaching the public square, he paused and 
stood in meditation, looking at the quaint old side- 
walk, and would, perhaps, have stood so engaged for 
a much longer time, had not the deep tones of a 
cathedral organ attracted his attention. As he slowly 
raised his head and looked behind him, he seemed 
awakened to new thoughts, and thus for several mo- 
ments he stood listening to the sweet, deep sound of 
chtirch music. 

The cathedral doors stood open, and, looking 
down the long, broad aisle, he beheld at the far end 
the grand altar, with its burning candles, illuminat- 
ing Michael Angelo's picture of the "Transfigura- 
tion," which glorifies the great panel above the taber- 
nacle. Upon the steps beneath were seen the 
priests in rich vestments, and the boys in their crim- 
son cassocks, one swinging back and forth a richly 
wrought silver incensario, in salutation of the Sacred 
Host, surrounded with sparkling diamonds, set in 
shining gold, raised on high by the priest, all look- 
ing like a beaiitiful dream revealing itself through 
wreaths of smoke, tinted by the many-colored lights 
that fell through the stained-glass windows. 

In another moment he was within the church, and 
as he was a good Christian, his knees soon sought 
the hard texture of the tessellated pavement in de- 
votion to that Great Spirit who sends the storm unto 
the heart and soothes its troubles into calm. 

In a few moments more, early mass was over, and 
as our young friend was leaving the church, he felt 
a touch on his shoulder, and heard the salutation, 
" Vaya con Dios Sefior Diego ! " The person who so 
spoke was far advanced in years, perhaps severity. 
His figure was tall, his face full of meaning, and he 
had that peculiar something about him bespeaking 
the man of genius. His dress consisted of a half- 
worn-out camlet cloak, a doublet of black velvet, 
dark brown tights or stockings, russet boots, and a 
long sword dangling at his side, with his hat so 
placed upon his head as to have the dash and style 
of soldiers of his time; and although his dress was 
the worse for wear, still there was a neatness that 
showed an effort to make things appear to the best 
advantage. No matter what such a man might wear, 
he would look like a gentleman. 

The contrast of the two men was striking. The 
youth, with his sad face, apparently dissatisfied with 
himself and the world, seemed 'to look in doubt over 
the long foreground of life into an indistinct future — 
a future he could not fashion to his desire. The old 
man looked like an old book, written long since and 
of well-established merit, whose leaves a friend could 
turn over and obtain the refreshing memories of a 
glorious past that had done work to the comfort of 
his soul, and a hope of life beyond the grave. He 
was a soldier and a poet, but who, in his own day, 
was not fully appreciated, unless by a few artists and 
men of genius, like our young friend, who was an old 
acquaintance, and had committed to memory several 
of his choice sonnets and romances, and on discov- 
ering who had saluted him, repeated some lines of his 
a/rtf/^j of their meeting. 

" But how is this ? " inquired the old soldier ; " why 
your pale face and bloodshot eyes.? Ah, my dear 
boy, do not thus waste your life that in the end 
might be so glorious to yourself and the world. You 
are too young to give your heart to a woman, and — " 

" Stop," interrupted the artist. " No, 'tis not a 
woman. My careworn face came from a night of 
torment and rage and sleeplessness." 

" Why, one would think that it was your first love 
that so disturbed you. But if in your case it is not 
love, I pray you tell me the cause, that I may advise 
you what to do. What has happened ? " interro- 
gated the old soldier. 

The artist hesitated for a moment to answer ; but 
soon, looking his companion full in the face, he said : 
" My ambition has been pliicked of its wings, pulled 
out by the very roots ! And instead of soaring with 
hopes of success and glory, I grope in darkness with 
despair." 

" I fear, my young friend, you have undertaken 
more than your years will warrant ; or, perhaps, you 
have taken an uninspired moment to accomplish a 



